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Isn’t this the answer to the question, what are we?’ 
We are habits, nothing but habits—the habit of saying IT’ 
~ Gilles Deleuze’ 


FROM THE ARAB SPRING to the George Floyd Rebellion, the past 
decade has witnessed a global series of insurrectionary events that has em- 
boldened the imagination of revolutionaries worldwide. Through inten- 
sive preparation, timely escalation, and the innovation of leading gestures, 
autonomous revolutionaries have frequently proven themselves capable of 
functioning as the most advanced element within these social movements. 
However, such moments of rupture have also tended to be confined to an 
exceptional space and time unable to enact enduring transformations of 
everyday life: hemmed in by counterinsurgency, they eventually succumb 
to a reabsorption and sublimation within the channels of normal life, with 
all the attending breakdowns of insurgent relationships this carries with it. 
In the time that remains between now and the next wave, how are we to 
proceed? 

It is our gambit that many of the autonomous movement’s limita- 
tions are themselves organizational—a perception that we believe is widely 
shared. For too long, the anarchist and autonomous movement has refused 
an intensive and protracted theoretical debate on organization, with the 
result that our thinking on the matter has remained in a state of self-in- 
curred infancy. Where this debate did occur, it often found itself trapped 


within a sterile opposition between formality and informality that is as 
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fallacious as it is reductive. Although many of us correctly identify the ob- 
solescence of principal models handed down to us by the 20th century— 
we want neither One Big Union nor the classical cadre party of Marxist 
antiquity—our prevailing mode of organization (herein referred to as “the 
milieu”) is severely lacking. Are there other organizational forms that re- 
main untried? 

In what follows, we propose a fundamental shift in the way our move- 
ment relates both to itself and to the broader world. In doing so, we turn 
to an unlikely source. While it is often the object of justifiable criticism 
by revolutionaries, we suggest, perhaps controversially, that cybernetic 
thought offers an overlooked resource for organizational innovation with- 
in autonomous revolutionary currents. 

In the mid-twentieth century, anthropologist and systems theoreti- 
cian Gregory Bateson published a text analyzing the causes of alcoholism 
and recovery through Alcoholics Anonymous, entitled “The Cybernetics 
of the Self”* In the program and organizational structure of AA, Bateson 
saw an example of the nascent cybernetic epistemology that he himself was 
helping to pioneer. 

Consider the commonplace failure of individuals suffering from alco- 
holism to beat their addiction through self-will: the alcoholic, upon awak- 
ening from a drinking spree, will tell herself that she will not drink again, 
only to find herself drinking a short time later. Despite her best efforts, 
she cannot beat the addiction relying upon self-will alone. According to 
Bateson, the logic of alcoholism stems from an epistemological error char- 
acteristic of all Western thought, namely, the belief in the autonomous self. 
Given that the nature of the illness is epistemological, only an epistemolog- 
ical change can defeat the cycle of addiction.’ 

One of the chief merits of Systems Theory consists in providing an 
alternative view of the self, one which corrects the West’s underlying Car- 
tesianism. If Alcoholics Anonymous offers an exemplary case study, this is 
because, through the Twelve Step program, the alcoholic “surrenders” the 
epistemological assumption of her autonomous individuality, and instead 


yields to a power beyond the self that will “restore [her] to sanity.’* This 
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power, which manifests in theological beliefs and in participation within 
the AA group, allows the alcoholic to insert herself within a system that 
perpetuates sobriety by deactivating an obsessive relation with the self. 

Beyond this epistemological reorientation, cybernetic principles are 
also mirrored in AA’s organizational structure, whose only consistent 
feature lies in the adherence to the structure of the Twelve Steps and the 
Twelve Traditions. AA has millions of members worldwide without any 
kind of centralized authority. The early experience of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous was marked by a rapid grassroots expansion of the organization, 
which branched out like a meme or a virus, with dozens of local groups 
becoming hundreds and then thousands. Since anyone can create a new 
AA group, this expansion is achieved through the principle of attraction 
rather than promotion. 

For revolutionaries, the allure of AA’s organizational features should 
be apparent: to be able to organize masses of people without a central au- 
thority and through immanent self- organization mirrors the revolutionary 
process itself. What is even more decisive, however, is the link it establishes 
between getting organized and becoming-otherwise. In this, we see what 
could be called a vital principle of organization, in which getting organized 
means following trajectories that allow us to overcome obstacles standing 
in the way of realizing our potential. 

What if we were to apply this same vital principle to the autonomous 
revolutionary current? Can we foster political formations premised on a 
direct link between organization and human needs? Can we move beyond 
ideology and organize ourselves in such a way that we can grow in political 
power while overcoming the struggles we face in our everyday lives? 

What follows is a provocation designed to open a field of experimen- 


tation and further debate. 
THE CYBERNETIC EPISTEME 


Cybernetics is the study of control, and it is the direct precursor to systems 


thinking. As an epistemology—a way of knowing the world—cybernetic 
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thought considers how relations among actors produce systems with reg- 
ulatory and purposive features. In this, it rejects simple causal models (a 
causes 6) and in favor of a circular causation wherein each part of the sys- 
tem affects all the others and is affected in turn (a effects b, which in turn 
effects a...).” Systems respond to information, the ‘differences that make a 
difference’ and exhibit regulatory mechanisms via feedback loops or pro- 
cesses by which information recursively affects the system. At the heart of 
cybernetic thinking is an emphasis on the analysis of processes rather than 
an analysis of things. Cybernetics does not care what a thing is, but instead 
considers only the processes that have produced it and what the thing itself 
can do. 

Cybernetics has become the dominant episteme of the 21st centu- 
ry.’ An episteme, according to Foucault, is the condition of possibility for 
thought within a given historical conjuncture.’ Cybernetics, while evok- 
ing an image of the computer sciences, vastly exceeds the realm of tech- 
nology and instead refers to a general approach to knowledge that itself 
transcends any particular discipline. All disciplines today consciously or 
unconsciously draw inspiration and insight from the cybernetic mode of 
thought, with the result that the cybernetic episteme is largely unthought. 
Critics of cybernetic government will deride cybernetics while in the same 
breath evoking myriad concepts that emerged from, and rest upon, the cy- 
bernetic episteme. 

This confusion can be seen in the very term “cybernetics” itself, whose 
etymology is to steer, to navigate, or to govern. ‘The question is: who is do- 
ing the steering? Is it an army of faceless technocrats? Or might the steer- 
ing agency be a property of the system itself? It must be admitted that, 
as revolutionaries, we want to steer the processes of social change toward 
rupture and a communal mode of life, just as our enemies seek the eternal 
reign of Empire. 

There is a cybernetics from above, but there is another from below. 
Consider the following contrast: 

From the perspective of Empire, the aim of cybernetics is to render 


populations into governable objects, to make the systemic characteristics 
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transparent and to intervene within their terrain. Cybernetics, at this mac- 
ro-level of statecraft, becomes a position from outside, a gaze from the 
panoptic towers of technocratic government onto the swarming masses. 
Today, the dominant mode of government as well as the organization of 
the economy can be said to be of this transcendental-cybernetic type. Bro- 
ken windows policies—infamous for increasing the arbitrariness of police 
violence—are an example of this type of cybernetic governance. Crimi- 
nality, abstracted into a spreadsheet of criminal incidences, is targeted at a 
population level; neighborhoods with statistically higher “rates of crime” 
will tend to be subject to more aggressive police presence.* Through algo- 
rithmic analytics, the international Organization for Economic Co-Op- 
eration and Development promotes “data-driven innovation” for “growth 
and well-being” as a means to predict consumer behavior and promote 
economic resiliency in the face of systemic perturbations.’ In these and 
other ways, through a polymorphous fabric of apparatuses, the abstract 
forces of Empire create an emergent order with greater stability than any- 
thing predicted by 20th century revolutionaries. While no single person 
or institution steers the system, the cybernetic structure is a network of 
preventative measures, apparatuses of measurement and control, complete 
with systemic redundancies to reimpose order even within momentary sys- 
temic crises. 

There is also a micro-level cybernetics, where information and feed- 
back loops create regulation without recourse to the transcendental ap- 
paratuses of government. The FitBit on a wrist, for example, provides its 
wearer with statistics on their performance, thereby generating feedback 
loops that alter behavior. When we speak of ecology, so too are we speak- 
ing of a process by which natural beings respond to and are altered by 
environmental fluctuations. An agglomeration of negative, positive, and 
balancing feedback loops creates the fluxion and dynamic movement of 
the world just as humanity too creates and responds to these same mecha- 
nisms, regardless of whether we are conscious of them or not. 

There is no question here of glorifying or promoting the immanent 


mode simply because it does not contain a hierarchical commitment. In 
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fact, the immanent cybernetic perspective might even facilitate a stillmore 
entrenched and effective mode of government. 

Unsurprisingly, immanent cybernetics has become the reigning ide- 
ology of Silicon Valley and its ascending technocratic class. The transition 
to the cybernetic episteme was itself spurred forward by the children of 
the New Left. As Adam Curtis has shown, the mass proliferation of com- 
munes that exploded in the wake of the failures of the student movement 
consciously embodied the organizational principles of the cybernetic epis- 
teme, from use of feedback to facilitate group cohesion to the construction 
of geodesic domes.’® Countercultural intellectual Buckminster Fuller, who 
popularized the domes, initiated a design revolution incorporating systems 
thinking—the emphasis on connectivity and feedback—to imagine a new 
society that was networked and nonhierarchical. As the network of com- 
munes imploded under its own weight, many former communards became 
pioneers of Silicon Valley and exported their utopian vision into the tech- 
nological infrastructure of the cybernetic era, laying the groundwork for 
what Deleuze terms the society of control.” 

Intuiting the connections between governmentality and Silicon Val- 
ley, theorists within the autonomous movement have leveled strong cri- 
tique against cybernetics as ethically void and hopelessly managerial.” For 
such thinkers, cybernetics is inherently a tool of Empire which cannot be 
used for anything but rendering the world governable. In a recent article 
on cybernetic governmentality, Emmelhainz describes the political hori- 
zon of the cybernetic critique, calling for resistance to its episteme through 
“presence, embodiment, immediacy, and human memory” and to “find 
new ways to create life as opposed to turning it into data”™ Ethically, such 
sentiments are virtuous. Yet they offer us little by way of how we should 
strategically proceed, and thus are limited in their political potency. How 
are we to reattach ourselves to presence when world-history itself is plung- 
ing in another direction? In reality, once an episteme is established, there 
is little hope of its reversal. Cybernetics, as such, is unlikely to ever be de- 
feated (moreover it’s unclear what would be defeated). It can, however, be 


put to other uses. 
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After all, the truth is that the revolutionary milieu has long been cy- 
bernetic. Whether we speak of running a common project such as a social 
center, or the ebbs and flows of our affinity groups, or calls for the cre- 
ation of zones of heterogeneity—we are participating in the creation of 
systems, and we will be subject to systems dynamics. “Try. Fail. Try again. 
Fail better, the OODA loop, or praxis are ways of describing feedback 
mechanisms. The epoch-defining technics of the Hong Kong rebels, the 
meme-with-force, swarm warfare, to say nothing of the perennial calls for 
the creation of mesh networks, are all propelled by cybernetic principles. 
The denial of these cybernetic features only undermines our self-reflexive 
capacities and, therefore, the production of revolutionary positivity. 

As the control society continues to develop, the material bases for 
its revolutionary overthrow transforms along with it. In the 20th century, 
the dominant sites of struggle occurred within the paradigmatic institu- 
tions of its time—the factory, the university, the hacienda, for instance. 
Today we witness a diminishing role of these sites within the revolutionary 
process, which itself corresponds to the changing nature of power. To the 
extent that they correspond to these institutions and associated identity 
groupings, classical social movements represent a waning lever of power.”* 
In contrast, the meme-with-force, which courses like flows of information 
through the global proletariat, corresponds more closely to the material 
infrastructure of our time.” Ultimately, we seek to affirm the materiality 
of thought—to base revolutionary practice on the real conditions of our 
epoch and to discover the revolutionary capacities that we already possess. 

Cybernetics thus poses the terrain upon which the struggles of the 
21st century are to be waged, for better or for worse. Nevertheless, the 
common posture towards cybernetic government within the autonomous 
milieu tends exclusively toward its negation. By positioning cybernetics in 
strictly negative terms, as an enemy to be combated, we are engaging in 
unhelpful polemic, and we become all the more governed by that which 
we refuse to understand. The matter at hand is not a choice between the 
“toughest or most tolerable regime,” but rather, as Deleuze says, the inev- 


itable confrontation between enslaving and liberating forces within these 
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regimes.'° While cybernetic governmentality is an enslaving force, it is at 
the same time the material reality within which contemporary struggle is 
forged. Today’s struggles are not simply waged within the factories and 
universities but rather over the metaphysical terrain of control systems 
themselves. The opposite of cybernetic government is not its outright destruc- 
tion, but rather the destitution of its governing mechanisms.” 

Today, our task must be to marshal cybernetic principles toward 
structural exile and the creation of a revolutionary force. In either instance, 
however, ordering principles will be operative—they already are and al- 
ways have been. There is no outside to governmentality, just as the project 
of governing is always incomplete. Either we cede the space of cybernetic 
systems to our enemies, to those who keep us down, or we create mecha- 
nisms by which regulatory processes are immanent to our own vitality. To 
take the revolutionary process further, to bring Empire to its knees, the 
party of anarchy must become the party of an other order. The unfreedom 
of anomie must be replaced with the freedom of revolutionary positivity 
and the overcoming of all the historical limitations that we have inherited 


from our broken world. 
TWO FORMS OF FAITH 


An organization capable of addressing the problems of our time must be 
able to concretely improve the lives of those engaging in struggle. Revolu- 
tionary organizations must succeed at, or make plausible the possibility of, 
fabricating a happy life for those participating. That is, it must proceed ac- 
cording to the vital principle where organization is oriented toward over- 
coming our immediate problems. Naive and messianic faith in the power 
of revolution to fix our worldly problems are each misled—the revolution- 
ary process itself must contain the power to depose Empire, while healing our 
souls. 

However, the dominant mode of its organization today—the mi- 
lieu—creates problems within struggle which it is unable to resolve. This, 


in turn, causes comrades to seek solutions outside, which tends toward 
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their incorporation within various wellness trends. Let us look at each of 
these features in more depth. 

‘The reigning paradigm of organization among the autonomous revo- 
lutionary current today is the “milieu,” or radical scene: a mode of organi- 
zation premised upon small groups of friends who stand apart from society 
and attempt to intervene within social struggles. Like all organizational 
forms, it has its history. In recent years, the insurrectional anarchist mi- 
lieu has functioned as the unfortunate child of the formality/informality 
debates within insurrectionary anarchism. By refusing to stake out a place 
within the ideological pantheon of existing political forms, by asserting its 
position in the mode of a non-position, the milieu functions as an axiomat- 
ic default that has excused itself from the realm of critique on the grounds 
that it proffers no ‘models’ of its own: ‘autonomy’ becomes a stand-in for 
the milieu itself. 

Yet the organizational form of the milieu stands in the way of its rev- 
olutionary potential in a variety of ways. While it imagines itself as stand- 
ing outside society as a space of purity and safety from the bad ways of 
society, the milieu continually recreates a tyranny of structurelessness, as 
its informal organization reproduces existing social hierarchies. While its 
naive politics of friendship has certain advantages in terms of fostering po- 
litical intensities, it tends toward a form of cultural and racial closure that 
prevents political relations from being fostered across social differences. 
Finally, with the milieu we lack the means to foster the capacities of our 
comrades. On one hand, we tell ourselves that we are all equal, while at the 
same time vast differences in experience and inequalities in our relations 
speak the truth of our situation. 

Without the practical means of overcoming such immediate obsta- 
cles, many comrades within the milieu project their immediate material, 
existential, and spiritual desires onto the futural event of revolution. That 
is, until they drop out of the movement altogether. 

Outside the milieu, the bourgeois order offers us a parade of wellness 
trends to cope with the objective misery of our era. Wellness trends re- 


produce the dominant mode of subjectivity under capitalism—the epis- 
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temological error described by Bateson—in that they are premised upon 
self-cultivation with little regard to broader social processes which initially 
produce unwellness. Meanwhile, these trends pose unrealistic and norma- 
tive models of health, which either remain unreachable or else are achieved 
only at the expense of creating a wholly interior life cut off from and hostile 
to other people. From an organized form of misery, we are encouraged to 
strive for a relative and individualistic peace. By seeking ‘wellness’ in iso- 
lation, by managing our bodies with austerity, we further entrench a con- 
dition of alienation that only diminishes our powers. Ultimately, wellness 
cannot make us well, for the simple reason that it represents the existing 
system’s effort to resolve its own contradictions. Whereas the milieu and 
the wellness apparatus each reveal themselves to be forms of faith, we in- 
stead propose that the mode of organization needed should unite organi- 
zation with the vital principle. It is to this proposed organization that we 


now turn. 
VITAL CELLS 


What would it mean to step beyond the milieu and create an organization 
premised upon difference, resilience, personal and collective growth, and 
the actual overcoming of the problems of the world? 

We propose the model of the vital cells as an alternative mode of orga- 
nization which moves through our current organization onto a new plateau 
while transcending its limitations. In fact, in those places where our move- 
ment is strong, many of these principles are already being practiced. 

Drawing upon the organization of Alcoholics Anonymous, vital cells 
is an organizational model characterized by a distributed network of cells 
composed by interchangeable individuals who are animated by common 
principles in response to concrete problems, a network which is easily repro- 
ducible, and which integrates feedback mechanisms to guide group develop- 
ment. 


Let us consider each of these features in turn. 
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CYBERNETIC ORGANIZATION 


In a distributed network individual nodes communicate with one another 
without recourse to a centralized agency.'* While perhaps nobody would 
reject such a model, vital cells are distinguished from other decentralized 
models through the use of an underlying protocol and an emphasis on ex- 
trinsic relations. 

Extrinsic relations refer to the autonomy of individuals in relation to 
cells. Manuel Delanda describes this distinction between relations of inte- 


riority and those of exteriority as follows: 


Unlike wholes in which ‘being part of this whole’ is a defining charac- 
teristic of the parts, that is, wholes in which the parts cannot subsist 
independently of the relations they have with each other (relations of 
interiority), we need to conceive of emergent wholes in which parts 
retain their autonomy, so that they can detach from one whole and 


: : : : : 1 
plug into another one, entering into new interactions. " 


From a system’s perspective, relations within a system are not premised 
upon the identity of the part with the whole.”° Individual parts comprising 
the system maintain their autonomy vis-a-vis the particular cell and its oth- 
er participants. A single part, importantly, can therefore relate to several 
cells simultaneously. Using the network terminology, the vital cells are the 
vertices—the nodes of a system—while the individuals participating are 
the edges—the vectors of communication between nodes. Since the cells 
possess no transcendental totality but are themselves based upon princi- 
ples of ephemerality and heterogeneity, they can arise in response to prob- 
lems and dissolve when they have completed their given task. Such a mod- 
el stands in contrast to the constituent model of classical organizations 
wherein individuals are subsumed within local chapters that are in turn 
subsumed by national and international bodies (relations of internality). 
Through the concept of extrinsic relations, we can begin to think 


about organization without recourse to the sterile opposition between for- 
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mal/informal organization. Since participants in the vital cells retain their 
distinctness, organization emerges through the interactions of fundamen- 
tally singular pieces. 

Alcoholics Anonymous offers an example of these principles in ac- 
tion. Here, organization develops through individuals’ participation in 
autonomous meetings. A given individual may attend several meetings per 
week, each being composed of a different network of alcoholics. In this 
way, there is a general circulation among participants within the various 
meetings. There are no mechanisms for drawing together the entire AA 
body. Various regional and national meetings do exist, but participation 
within them is voluntary and composed of delegates from various meet- 
ings. Moreover, larger scaled meetings have little effect on the daily opera- 
tions of AA groups, which always remain locally independent and respon- 
sive to their particular contexts. 

A fundamental failure of the milieu mode of organization lies in its 
immense vulnerability to full-on social collapse. Every step we take to- 
ward organization can come crashing to the ground after a single cata- 
strophic event. The lesson to be taken from such implosions is that singular 
individuals must not decide the success or failure of a vital cell. Auton- 
omous organizing is strongest where communication and flow between 
several independent groups is maximized. The more individual members 
confine themselves within a singular group (and thus become identified 
with it) the more fragile the organization will become. The greatest stabil- 
ity is achieved when a multiplicity of actors prevents any one agent from 
determining the system’s successes or failures. Through extrinsic relations, 
vital cells must therefore instead strive for a systemic robustness in which 
overlapping and redundant processes increase the stability of the system. 

In practice, vital cells are formed with a small number of comrades: 
we suggest 5-10 individuals within a cell. Each person should participate 
in two cells simultaneously. The first cell is the ‘primary’ cell and is com- 
posed of members already within the milieu or is the cell that you initial- 
ly join. Having found a home cell, each member of the vital cells should 


strive to create a second cell composed of participants outside the milieu 
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(or who are not currently organized). The home cell should communicate 
with its members to promote the organization of the second cell. Having 
organized two cells, the individual should cease to expand quantitatively 
and should instead grow qualitatively. This prevents a “growth-at-all-costs” 
mentality, while still allowing particular cells to expand. Once a cell reach- 
es its maximum capacity it should split into two or more cells. Through 
this process, the cells can expand in each direction. Over time, connections 
between groups of cells will change, and we can imagine several ‘sections’ 
of cells emerging over time. Finally, cells should incorporate expiration 
dates at which the cell disbands, and a new cell is formed out of its pieces. 
This serves to prevent stagnation, promote opacity, thereby making them 
illegible to the police, and to form a greater number of intensive bonds 
among other comrades. 

For vital cells to maintain consistency there must be an underlying 
protocol which animates group activity within certain parameters. Ac- 
cording to Alexander Galloway, protocols are the “conventional rules that 
govern the set of possible behavior patterns within a heterogeneous sys- 
tem.””' The concept of protocol is derived from the practical workings of 
the internet, where a small number of basic underlying protocols (TCP/ 
IP and DNS) dictate the contours of the network, specifying how infor- 
mation travels throughout the network and mapping network addresses to 
network names. In AA, the Twelve Steps and Twelve Traditions form the 
protocol, which provides the basic information necessary for the system 
to operate. Through these simple underlying principles, a network is given 
the underlying stability through which it can function and without which 
communication between nodes would not have the necessary consisten- 
cy to work together. Protocols are thus a form of control which promotes 
advantageous behaviors within a system, while disinhibiting others. Cru- 
cially, should we desire the vital cells to have a revolutionary content, the 
protocol will need to code directly for revolution. If certain of our projects 
have proven vulnerable to a liberal drift, this is because a revolutionary pro- 
tocol was not in place to countervail such a tendency. 


How are protocols produced? It is a difficult question—how are we 
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to decide the protocol for the vital cells without recourse to a central agen- 
cy that first articulates and establishes it? The initial protocols should be 
determined through a sustained conversation on the values and principles 
already animating the autonomous movement. This is to say, we already 
possess protocol—commitments that allow for existing milieus to func- 
tion with a basic degree of consistency. The challenge is to articulate these 
protocols, to draw them out of our collective unconscious from within our 
forms of organization as they currently exist. We will find that, in fact, pro- 
tocols already exist, but act as unrealized ideals that cannot be clearly stat- 
ed. By rendering them explicit, we allow for debate to occur around them 
and thus for these protocols to evolve through conscious group reflection. 
In the conclusion below, we include a set of questions which may aid con- 
versations in this direction. 

Simple protocol allows for mimesis while allowing for systemic repro- 
duction within acceptable limits. Also, it’s important to note that organi- 
zation will proceed from initial contact points—it will not proceed based 
upon abstract calls for organization but will emerge from actual organiza- 
tional efforts. In other words, having a powerful set of underlying princi- 
ples will allow participants of cells to splinter and form additional cells in 
response to problems.” 

Again, we return to the example of AA which spread rapidly during 
its early years in large part because the simplicity of its protocol allowed 
many autonomous groups to rapidly grow in response to the problem of 
alcoholism. If our groups do not grow, it is because they are operating un- 
der a set of underlying assumptions that do not promote growth. Should 
we desire to scale up our organization, we will need to adopt principles that 
can be easily propagated. 

Finally, despite the vital cells being a response to the obstacles con- 
fronting the autonomous milieu, we wish to stress once more that the 
goal of this mode of organization is to develop within rather than polarize 
against existing milieus. In this way, we imagine the milieu as the first stra- 
tum of organizational consistency, with vital cells forming a second more 


coherent stratum, and with discrete public-facing projects and formal or- 
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ganizations forming a third concurrent stratum. 
Having outlined the basic features of the organization we imagine, we 


turn next to feedback as the second pillar of the vital cells. 
CRITICAL FEEDBACK 


Feedback occurs when a system responds to its own outputs. For our pur- 
poses, feedback mechanisms are a means by which the outcomes of our 
behaviors and actions can be analyzed and altered. We consider what we 
tried to do, how it worked, and what we would do better next time. 

Feedback within systems, however, must be oriented toward a com- 
mon goal of the system. There is therefore a directionality within the feed- 
back process, a process of developing consistency and stability amid the 
underlying chaos of its internal processes. There must, therefore, be a means 
of determining and developing this directionality. Unlike the apparatuses 
of cybernetic governmentality, we don’t pose a normative framework to- 
ward which the directionality of a system turns, besides that of revolution. 
We must distinguish, however, between a contrived or teleological notion 
of directionality, and an open-ended directionality. Whereas a normative 
model presupposes an underlying principle of natural order, our mode 
does not posit any metaphysical order beneath the flux and chaos of the 
universe. 

The mechanism we propose to guide the feedback process is the si- 
multaneous act of critique. When united, feedback and critique become 
critical feedback. 

Critique is the task of identifying the vectors of power that constitute 
the self”? Through critique, we come to identify the operations of govern- 
mentality on our bodies and on the production of ourselves as subjects. 
Identity distinctions, markers of physical and mental ability, categoriza- 
tions of mental health, traumas, group dynamics, drug addiction—all these 
features that compose us as subjects are simultaneously vectors of power. 
This organization of traits we can call “subjectivity.” The critical task is to 


identify these vectors, and thereby to render them as problems susceptible 
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for intervention. 

Critique allows us to discover how our identities and ways of being 
have been produced by the apparatuses of the social order. These appara- 
tuses name the enemy, the practices of our domination whose destruction 
marks the road to our liberation. To engage in critique is to make a vow 
to join a process of becoming-otherwise, of casting aside the infernal in- 
heritances that have made us as we are. The task is thus not only one of 
negating every apparatus of subjection, but also of fabricating a process 
of becoming-otherwise, of becoming-revolutionary, of inaugurating the 
people to come. 

Feedback and critique come together to inform a process of rehabitu- 
ation designed to unravel the habitual performances that produce identity. 
We come together, articulate a path of becoming-otherwise, and then pro- 
vide feedback for those engaging in the process. How have we done? Are 
we challenging our habitual modes of being in the world? Where have we 
fallen short? What are the means that would allow us to overcome these 
limitations? What steps must be taken? Habit is a powerful force: should 
we attempt to become-otherwise outside the consistent feedback of oth- 
ers walking a shared path, we are likely to fall back within the patterns 
of behavior and conduct that have defined our lives hitherto. In this way, 
critical feedback is a foundational method for any process that challenges 
historical subjectivity. 

The first problem that the vital cells attempt to address is thus the 
problem of historical subjectivity. At the most basic level, this is just to say 
that we are subjected in ways that reflect the violence of this world—we are 
subjected as men and women, blacks and whites, settlers and colonized. A 
major problem with the Left is that it calls for us to be otherwise—to cease 
reproducing vectors of historical violence. And yet, it offers us no practical 
means by which we could overcome these dynamics beyond cancel cul- 
ture and vague calls for restorative justice. Simultaneously, we nevertheless 
must recognize that no revolutionary organization can proceed without 
posing a provisional solution to interpersonal conflict—failure to address 


racial and gender questions has consistently undermined the autonomous 
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movement. Moreover, by anchoring the vital cells within questions of pow- 
er and inequality, we hope to avoid the pitfalls of the cybernetic communes 
discussed above by turning the navigation of power into an engine of be- 
coming-otherwise. 

We reject the naive position of self-abolition posed within nihilist 
anarchism.” The selves offered to us by the reigning order must indeed be 
abolished, but an insurrection is not capable itself alone of providing an 
enduring consistency for revolutionary subjectivity. This is to not say that we 
shouldn’t become race traitors, abolish gender, and embark in a thousand 
experiments in being radically otherwise and militantly hostile to the forc- 
es of subjection. But we cannot do so without a means of organization that 
can nurture and allow other ways of being to flourish beyond moments of 
rupture. 

Similarly, we must not be naive about the possibilities of voluntary 
self-abolition outside the broader revolutionary process. In the struc- 
tures imposed upon us by Empire, the mechanisms of subjectivity serve 
asa principal means to reinforce social divisions. Yet, we cannot proceed 
to revolution without beginning the process and pushing it to its current 
systemic limits, those imposed by our historical conjuncture. In this way, 
revolutionary organization seeks to take us to these limits, while revolution 


itself will take us beyond. 
Example of Critique: Feminist Consciousness-Raising 


During the women’s liberation movement, critique was used to articulate 
women’s shared experiences and political aspirations. The practice is best 


explained in the words of its practitioners: 


Consciousness-raising groups are the backbone of the Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement. All over the country women are meeting regularly 
to share experiences each has always thought were “my own prob- 
lems.” A lot of women are upset by remarks men make to us on the 


street, for instance, but we think other women handle the situation 
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much better than we do, or just aren’t bothered as much. Through 
consciousness-raising we begin to understand ourselves and other 
women by looking at situations like this in our own lives. We see that 
personal problems shared by so many others—not being able to get 
out of the house often enough, becoming exhausted from taking care 
of the children all day, perhaps feeling trapped—are really political 
problems. Understanding them is the first step toward dealing with 
them collectively, whether in forming a day care center, exploring job 
possibilities, or planning the best strategy for getting our husbands to 


help with the housework.” 


By discussing their shared experiences, consciousness raising becomes the 
motor of political organization. In the same way, vital cells begin from the 
actual experiences of those participating. No program, by virtue of its par- 
tial perspective, can accommodate all the needs and desires of participants. 
Therefore, through critique, we can encourage embodied and lived experi- 


ences as the creative force behind our organization. 
Example of Feedback: Tekmil 


Whether it was during gatherings between partisans, within antifascist 
gyms, or in collective living spaces, recent efforts to develop the practice 
of tekmil offer an example of an effort to incorporate feedback into revo- 
lutionary activity. Drawn from the Kurdish movement, tekmil is a process 
of constructive group criticism. Briefly, tekmil involves the group coming 
together and taking turns offering criticism and self-criticism about group 
dynamics. Tekmil sessions are led by facilitators who are responsible for 
moderating group dynamics and taking notes on the session. Importantly, 
participants are not allowed to respond to criticism directly, and once a 
criticism has been made the same criticism is not repeated by other partic- 
ipants. Once each person has had the opportunity to state their criticisms 
and self-criticisms, the group moves to a second round where participants 


propose solutions to the problems raised. Through this process of group 
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criticism, future group activity, actions, and individual and collective be- 
haviors can be modified. Tekmil invites us to rid ourselves of egoistical 
attachments and open ourselves up to the practical judgments of others. 
This requires much practice, as does criticizing others. Autonomous ex- 
periments in tekmil in North America have not yet come to fruition. We 
must challenge ourselves on this front — our movement will not progress 


without implementing feedback mechanisms.”° 
DISCIPLINE AND CONTROL 


While cybernetic organization and critical feedback gives us a structure 
and a dynamic method for dealing with group processes, incorporation of 
revolutionary discipline allows us to actualize political processes. In turn, 
through organization, we can begin to resolve the problems of our epoch 
and to build the material force capable of guiding a revolutionary process. 

One of the most important lessons we learn from Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous is the concept of surrender. In the case of AA, surrender means 
that we cease trying to live our life on our own terms (in Bateson’s terms, 
through the Western epistemology of individualism), and instead turn our 
life over to a Power Greater than Oneself.” Indeed, the features of the first 


three steps are so powerful that they demand to be repeated: 


1. We admitted we were powerless over alcohol—that our lives had 
become unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could restore 
us to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care of 


God as we understood Him. 


What we see here is the recognition of the individual’s limited agency, the 
recognition that only something which exceeds the individual can create 
change, and, finally, the turning over of one’s limited agency to something 


larger.” 
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This is the promise of revolutionary organization: that we can forgive 
ourselves for the history into which we have been born, and over which we 
are powerless, and that we can, in turn, live in serenity by turning our hope 
for change over to the process of collective organization itself. Individual 
faults and failures must be dealt with at an organizational level such that 
the individual can be freed from the burden of shouldering social change 
alone. That is, so long as the individual earnestly participates within the 
group process itself. 

In practice, this means utilizing the mechanisms of cybernetic orga- 
nization and critical feedback to pose practical—if limited—solutions to 
the problems that plague us as individuals within capitalism and as par- 
ticipants within groups. Doing so entails that members relinquish some 
of their individual choice to the group process. In other words, we must 
voluntarily accept the discipline of the group. Of course, we also must have 
mechanisms in place to protect the individual, and one should always feel 
empowered to leave a vital cell either in the event of abuse, or should it 
cease to fulfill their needs and desires. This is furthermore aided by the fact 
that each cell maintains its autonomy and will have slightly different goals, 
as well as different group dynamics. Ideally, one will desire to live within 
discipline, as doing so will promote processes of becoming-revolutionary, 
and the feeling of our capacities growing tends itself to become a source of 
newfound happiness. For our own purposes, that of revolutionary orga- 
nization, the principles of control and the partial limitation of individual 
agency are buttressed by the principles of critique and feedback. By engag- 
ing consistently in group processes of feedback, the control systems of the 
vital cell produce an agency greater than that of the individual. 

In this way, and in contrast to the false notion of freedom promised by 
bourgeois capitalism, the vital cells instigate freedom via discipline and con- 
trol—that is, by engaging in experiments in overcoming problems we cre- 
ate control systems for becoming-otherwise. Freedom, therefore, emerges 
through the wielding of control systems differently, rather than through 
the blanket refusal of these systems. We reject the notion that revolution- 


aries should move through life without communicating their goals, am- 
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bitions, and intentions with others—we must move beyond the reign of 
bourgeois individuality. 

How often have projects failed as a result of multiple comrades de- 
ciding to skip town for several months? Or when comrades refuse to seek 
help for mental health issues? Or most seriously, because of committing an 
act of violence against another comrade? Any number of other instances 
when the individual refutes collective imperatives illustrates the necessity 
for collective mechanisms to influence individual behavior. In so doing, 
we can martial these control systems to foment experiments in becoming 
and overcoming. The absence of such mechanisms dilutes our powers and 
makes us beholden to individual desires (which are themselves the product 
of the forces of the dominant system). In this way, we seek to produce in- 
stances of singularity, of overcoming the individual-collective dialectic and 
strategically utilizing control to produce revolutionary-becoming within 
the contours of everyday life. 

Finally, we introduce one final organizational pillar drawn from Alco- 
holics Anonymous—that of mentorship. Members of the vital cells should 
find someone from the milieu who has more experience than themselves in 
revolutionary organization and practice. Ideally, this person should be in 
neither your primary cell nor your secondary cell but who serves as a third 
point of contact within the broader organization. This person is someone 
who you should call when you need advice or who can point you toward 
other resources. Doing so will encourage growth among comrades as the 
mentor helps the initiate navigate the often overwhelming amount of in- 
formation one encounters in the milieu. It bears noting here that, because 
of the power relations between mentor and mentee, sexual relations be- 
tween the two should be discouraged. Because of this tendency, AA en- 
courages men to sponsor men and women to sponsor women. While this 
may be a heteronormative framing, the point stands, and vital cells should 
determine ideal arrangements to prevent abuse. 

Ultimately, what we speak of is revolutionary discipline. But by dis- 
cipline, we neither refer to the microfascisms of militant cadre life that 


plagued the armed struggle formations of the 1960s and 70s, nor to the 
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illusory freedom of the contemporary regime.”* Rather, we point to the 
friction between these poles, the tension that emerges through an encoun- 
ter with an agency of control of our own creation. While usually opposed, 
freedom and control come together at the edges of desire in order to break 
through the paralysis of our inherited subjectivities. 

The truth is, we don’t know what to do because we don’t know what 
we want, and we don’t know what we want because we lack revolutionary 
discipline. Through discipline, we pursue the clarification of our desires. If 
we continually set out from our desires as they have been produced by the 
bourgeois order, we will never move beyond our own ensnarement within 
the organization of desire as produced by the organization of commodity 
production. Liberated desire itself is not directly or immediately accessi- 
ble: it is only through the friction between revolutionary discipline and 


desire that liberation can begin. 
CONCLUSION 


He that overcometh shall inherit all things. 
— Revelations 21:7 


The dream for the vital cells is that our tendency can begin to develop 
long-term solutions to the problems that plague us—burnout, sexual as- 
saults, toxic masculinities, as well aspoverty, the reliance upon waged labor, 
our dependence upon resource extraction—so that we can begin to build 
autonomous positivities outside the milieu. We dream of a revolutionary 
project where each can develop their own capacities and overcome their 
traumas, where everyone regardless of where they come from can move 
toward the beautiful idea as they understand it, with the help of others. 
We—that is, the ‘we’ that stands outside the Leftist and autonomous 
milieus—must become the sort of people who could successfully take a 
revolutionary situation to its conclusion. The acute dispositions of our 
world have inflicted untold violence upon each of our bodies.” Any rev- 


olutionary movement must resolve these deep contradictions within the 
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revolutionary process itself. 

At the same time, what we have sketched out here does not amount 
to a program, but is merely one approach to a set of problems as well as a 
preliminary set of tools that might prove useful in moving beyond the mi- 
lieu. Rather than an explicit set ofinstructions explaining how one begins a 
vital cell, we instead propose that those who resonate with these proposals 
come together, debate, and work through the following ethical questions: 

1. Principle of feedback: Do we provide feedback such that individuals 
involved in our organization can grow? 

2s Principle of difference: Do we organize across differences? If not, 
what needs to be done to make the group more resonant with its outside? 

3. Critical principle: Does the vital cell begin from our lived percep- 
tions, from our own experiences of suffering within this world? 

4. Principle of multiplicity: Does the vital cell allow for multiple truths 
to proceed toward collective growth? 

5. Vital principle: Through our cell, do we find ourselves on the path to 
a more vital participation in the world? Does participation in the cell help 
us grow in our capacities? Does it help us overcome obstacles on this path? 

6. Principle of open-endedness: Does it promote becoming without 
posing an ideal figure of growth? In other words, does our cell foster 
open-ended growth regardless of where one is coming from and without 
recourse to normative ideals (of communism, wellness archetypes, etc.)? 

7. Principle of autonomy: Can members participate while maintaining 
their autonomy? 

8. Principle of revolution: Does the vital cell maintain a revolutionary 
orientation while building immediate power? 

When each of these questions can be answered in the affirmative, then 
a vital cell has been formed. (For its part, AA is able to answer in the affir- 
mative to all but the last point.) 

Out of the groundlessness and deterritorialization of the current 
world-order, we must set our sights on nothing less than a worldwide rev- 
olutionary organization. As the 21st century proceeds unabated, we must 


consider how organization can proceed from within the dynamics that 
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structure our present, harnessing the possibilities of our epoch to articu- 
late a method for producing meaningful attachments and revolutionary 
consistencies. By calling for a repurposing of cybernetics, this proposal 
aims to bind the structural possibilities of control society to the principle 
of vitality: to overcome the violence of history through the growth of our 
power. In this way, we seek to move toward a liberated existence within 


this lifetime. 
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